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The Self and Mental Phenomena. Robert MacDougall. Psych. Rev., 

XXIII, i, pp. 1-30. 

The study of the mental life may be approached from three points of view: 
the practical, the scientific, and the philosophical. The first considers mind 
as an instrument in relation to practical ends and purposes. It views mind not 
as a direct object of study, but as a means to bringing about some change in 
the external world. The scientific view regards mind as a system in itself, 
without reference to its use as an instrument, or its absolute status in the 
universe. Taking the complex of mental phenomena, it views them in their 
rational order as making up a whole or system. But the mental life as given 
is not merely a process of events in time; it has a unity which is an immediate 
and indefeasible reality of our experience. This unity in its highest expression 
is the self. The self is the summum genus of the psychologist. The self is 
postulated in all experience. I can be aware of nothing without being aware, 
at the same time, of myself as knower. But the psychologist is not interested 
in the self as a unit of practical activity, nor as an element in the metaphysical 
interpretation of experience. What value then has the self as a term in the 
scientific study of mind? It has a specific meaning as denoting a particular 
phase of the mental life; the consciousness of self. This element in the neutral 
life is real, but not important. The self, again, may be used to denote in a 
material way the totality of mental phenomena with which psychology is 
concerned. But ' mind ' is a better word in this connection, since it is free from 
secondary meanings. Finally, self may be used to denote the logical limit of 
reference postulated in the definition of the science itself. Whatever belongs 
to the field of study must have a unity of correlation with other mental phe- 
nomena, and a qualitative identity of content which may be characterized 
by saying that everything the psychologist touches must be conceived in terms 
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of individual subjective experience. The self thus marks the limit within 
which every inquiry falls. 

D. T. Howard. 

Der Schonheitsbegriff bei Kant und Lessing. G. Rosenthal. Kantstudien, 

XX, 2 u. 3, 174-186. 

The author finds six points of similarity between the aesthetic theories of 
Kant and Lessing. (1) Kant recognizes the preeminence of dependent beauty, 
i. e., that which perfectly fulfills a rational ideal, over free or merely formal 
beauty, as of flowers or landscape. Lessing speaks occasionally as if he were 
following Winkelmann in setting up the preeminence of form, but for the most 
part agrees on this point with Kant. (2) For both Kant and Lessing the 
aesthetic ideal is an expression of the moral dignity of man. (3) Both theorists 
distinguish between the ugly, which can be subordinated to design, and so used 
in beautiful art, and the loathesome, which must be entirely eliminated, until 
Death itself is represented by a beautiful spirit. (4) Both Kant and Lessing 
give poetry the preeminence among the arts, since "the painting of ideas" 
which is poetry, expands the imagination beyond the limits of the merely sen- 
sible. (5) Lessing uses "Malerei" as a generic term for all the plastic arts. 
Kant points out the fundamental significance of painting as drawing, and its 
superior ability among the plastic arts to penetrate into the region of ideas. 
(6) Both Kant and Lessing look upon the expression of moral beauty as the 
high and ultimate function of the beautiful arts. Whoever believes in the 
moral dignity of man will naturally subordinate all other values to it. But the 
detailed agreement between Kant and Lessing is more than the result of this 
common fundamental conviction. Kant mentions Lessing and Batteau as the 
only completely universal art critics. Kant's use in the Critique of Judgment 
(1790) not only of the Laocoon but also of Lessing's other work, especially of 
those parts of it published (1728) in the second edition of the Laocoon, can be 
in several instances almost verbally demonstrated. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Los fundamentos biologicos de la moral. Augusto Bunge. Revista de Filos- 

fia, I, 4, pp. 69-83. 

The vital imperative imposes upon us its laws, of which the moral laws are 
only its subjective aspects. That duty which makes the human pair toil for 
its progeny is the subjective aspect of what makes the pair of sparrows toil 
for its progeny. The vital imperative cannot be categorical in animals, for it is 
actualized in their automatic instincts. Its execution is satisfaction, its 
hindrance suffering. An instinct is infallible in the operations for which it 
exists but it may be blind when confronted by the unforeseen, for its phases 
are interrelated like the movements of a watch, and it is therefore difficult to 
vary them. Instinct is memory made concrete in the anatomical structure. 
It represents the acquisitions from the experience of the preceding generations 
made indispensable to the life of the species. Its acts are apprehended by the 
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animal as the somnambulist apprehends his acts in the state of sleep. The 
attempts of the individual to solve a new situation may represent the painful 
beginning of a new racial experience. Instinct is specific, impersonal, in- 
fallible. Conscious intelligence, on the other hand, only arranges the fund 
of experience of a lifetime. It is personal, fallible, and variable. Instinct 
is conservative; conscious intelligence lives through innovation. The in- 
dividual becomes personalized in the measure in which conscience extends in, 
and automatically opposes itself to, the impersonal experiences of the species. 
The vital imperative cannot, however, be actualized in the conscious intelli- 
gence as in instinctive acts which have become perfectly adapted by natural 
selection. Conscience therefore cannot be implicitly virtuous. Hence the 
necessity of morality, which tends to formulate explicitly those laws of the 
vital imperative which exist objectively and actuate us. Progress is the 
adaptation of customs and legislation to the new laws which the vital impera- 
tive dictates. It is worth while, then, to try to investigate these laws for the 
purpose of adaptation and to seek the means of making all individuals capable 
of conforming to them. The moral individual is one skilled in the art of living his 
life in conformity with his own imperative. Our imperative aspiration is, 
however, only an episode in the universal life the significance of which we ought 
first to comprehend. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

The Relation of Idea to Object-matter as a Universal Mode of Cognition. Charles 

E. Hooper. Mind, No. 96, pp. 498-515. 

The thinker cannot escape the psychological conditions of thought, one of 
which is that thought is an essentially contemplative function, which, at least 
at the level of philosophic thinking, consciously detaches itself from object- 
matter. Only through thought can any non-intellectual elements of ex- 
perience be known. In the perplexity of experience, thought is both a part and 
a necessary factor in ensuring that future shall differ from past or present in 
such ways as to come within the scope of human volition. Any of the states 
of consciousness, when conceived as actually passing, may be termed a pro- 
cess-content: process refers to a peculiar relation to the past course of life; 
content, to a general relation of sameness of quality. Empirical imagination 
of particular forms is the fundamental stratum of thought as experience; but 
this gives no data to science or to philosophy, except as it causes descriptive 
propositions containing general ideas. Notion may mean a distinguished 
content of thought or a particular process-content of intellectual experience. 
A notion, then, is a specimen of some idea. The thoughts actually experienced 
are always made up of notions as such, and never of ideas as such. Language 
is evidently a collective product and possession. All truly typical ideas and 
the ideal science of which they form elements belong to the life of humanity. 
The purpose of an idea, for science or for philosophy, is to be true to some reality. 
All truth involves an essentially duomodal relation — that of a true symbol to 
reality; but this does not mean a relation of categorical agreement. Graphic 
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ideas play an important part in building up knowledge; but discursive ideas 
are more widely and more intensively symbolic. Ideas are not cognisable in 
themselves until they are symbolised by terms and connected in propositions; 
even then the relation of idea to object-matter is obscure. It is by means of 
ideas of all sorts that various human individuals realise their co-participation 
in a vast common object-matter of knowledge. Thought is a legitimate 
object-matter for ulterior thought, and must be analysed in any theory of 
knowledge. Philosophy is especially concerned with those fundamental modes 
of being, knowing, and relationship which are referred to by all sciences or by 
important groups of sciences, or which cause the divisions between the great 
departments of science. Modern philosophy in general recognises that knowl- 
edge of physical reality cannot be direct. The present article would suggest a 
somewhat new way of approaching the problem. The real question is, how 
ideas which are essentially contemplative and which shape themselves through 
predicative thought, can be a means of knowing experience which is not pre- 
dicative or contemplative. Discursive contemplation must be brought into 
relation to actual perception. Though the first object-matter of philosophy 
is reality at large, this can be approached only through the processes of scientific 
thinking, which belongs to the second object-matter of philosophy — the human 
microcosm, whose outer aspect is the Body of Humanity and whose inner 
aspect is the Mind of Humanity. 

Ellen B. Armstrong. 

Mutation Concepts in Relation to Organic Structure. R. Ruggles Gates. 

The Monist, XXV, 4, pp. 531-555- 

The idea of discontinuity in variation has steadily grown in importance since 
1900; and we can now analyse the nature of mutation. CEnothera lata is a mu- 
tant from 0. LamarcHana. It has 15 instead of 14 chromosomes in its nuclei; 
this is because its germ cell, when formed, receives an additional chromosome 
above its normal 7. This extra chromosome appears in the fertilized egg and is 
passed on by cell division (mitosis) to every cell in the organism. The muta- 
tion is, therefore, a cell change propagated by mitosis, and the peculiarities of 
lata result from the fact that every nucleus contains an extra chromosome. 
In the same way all other mutations of Oenothera result from different kinds of 
cell change. In order to be completely inherited the variation must arise in 
the nucleus of some cell in the germ track of the organism, and in the new 
organism the change dates from the fertilized egg. Some of these nuclear 
changes are morphological, others are chemical. This implies that there is 
abundant material for divergent and multifarious evolution. It also shows 
that the hypothesis, based on Mendelian experimentation with hybrids, that 
mutation is due to the presence or absence of some factor in the germ plasm, 
is inadequate. The author's view implies that in the origin of any pair of 
Mendelian characters, we do not have a mere dropping out of some factor of 
the germ plasm, giving the negative or recessive type, but a modification of the 
positive character to produce the negative, and vice versa. The symbols of the 
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presence-absence hypothesis are of value in dealing with the inheritance of 
Mendelian characters, but we must modify the terminology when dealing with 
the origin of these character-differences. In reference, now, to the evolution- 
ism of Bergson, the author is inclined to accept the criticisms of Bergson's 
metaphysics and epistemology offered by Bertrand Russel. Bergson is correct 
in his insistence upon phylogenetic divergence and occasional developments. 
He is also correct in his view that there is no predetermined course of evolution, 
if this means that the particular directions of various phylogenies are narrowly 
limited by conditions of the earth's surface. Bergson asks how we can 
explain the development of the eye in mollusks and vertebrates from purely 
fortuitous circumstances. But he increases the difficulty by assuming that 
inherited variations arise independently and simultaneously in different parts 
of the organism. Our view implies that the variations are all expressions 
of an original change in the fertilized egg. He finds difficulty in such variations 
being considered complementary. But one organ may influence and even 
produce another organ, as in the case of the tadpole's skin, which, when grafted 
over the developing optic vescicle, becomes a lens. Bergson asks how the 
small variations could have been preserved and accumulated. This question 
assumes that the various stages in the perfecting of an organ are in themselves 
of no service to the organism. The important fact that apparently new 
organs are often a remoulding of old organs must not be forgotten. But the 
changes must be correlated and must be such as to make survival and evolution 
possible, to be inherited at all. Some changes are advantageous, some bizarre, 
and some harmful. Let us now consider parallel development, as in the case of 
the molluscan and vertebrate eye. There are several types of eyes among the 
invertebrates, of which only one type is parallel to the vertebrate eye. The 
mollusks have frequently very many eyes, and these of different types, in the 
same organism. Bergson selects this complex case, and declares that science 
cannot explain it; the scientist points to simpler cases as affording a clue for 
the explanation. Thus wings have been evolved many times independently. 
Bergson finds a difficulty for science in the case of complex instincts, such as the 
instinct of the beetle Sitaris. But every variation implies a basis in the fer- 
tilized egg and is effective throughout the whole ontogeny. Every ontogenetic 
stage is modified by this initial change. This is clearly the case with structural 
modifications, and also applies to instincts, as these latter must have a struc- 
tural foundation. No doubt it is hard to understand the transmission of 
complex instincts on the basis of germ-plasm, but this is no harder to conceive 
than the hereditary transmission of intellectual differences in man. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 

The Ethics of the Family. James Hayden Tufts. Int. J. E., Vol. XXVI, 

No. 2, pp. 223-240. 

That the negative family morality of the past, with its command, 'Thou 
shalt not,' has failed, is proved by the present decreasing birthrate among the 
educated classes, the prevalence of divorce, illegitimacy and kindred evils. 
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A new positive family ethics must be formed, taking account, not only of the 
changing economic and social conditions, but of four new values: woman's 
freedom and development, the child, sex and motherhood, and a sound stock for 
national life. If the general form of family life is to remain — and it doubtless 
will remain — it must emphasize its positive values. The needed emphasis 
varies in the case of the middle and working class family. The former tend to 
marry too late and to have too few children; for them the social significance of 
the family for the community should be emphasized. The latter tend to have 
too many children and to fail to realize domestic, parental responsibility; for 
them the values of health and opportunity for mothers and children should 
be emphasized, and the level of intelligence raised. Will the new ethics favor 
a closer economic unit or a greater economic independence of the woman? 
Again the answer is not the same for the middle and working classes. For the 
former no general rules seem necessary, the answer depending on the woman's 
ability, taste, and the number and age of the children. For the latter, the 
kind of occupation necessarily pursued would hardly make work without the 
home desirable. Another question the new family ethics must face is that of 
public care versus home provision for children. The tendency is now toward 
public care ; but children cannot dispense with parents, nor can parents afford 
to lose their close association with children. Present evils of family life can 
in time be abolished. The new family ethics may set as its ideal higher stan- 
dards of fitness for marriage, of equality, fidelity, and affection in marriage, 
and of joy in children. It may magnify both the mission of the soul to refine 
the sense, and that of the sense to refine the soul. For the family will not 
thrive by denying either mind or body, but only by uniting both. 

Gertrude Q. Baker. 

Psychology of Animism. Carveth Read. Br. J. Ps., VIII, I, pp. 1-33. 

Animism includes: (1) Hyperphysical Animism — attributing natural oc- 
currences to the action of conscious spirits separable from the body; (2) Psy- 
chological Animism — attributing to both animate and inanimate things volun- 
tary, purposive action, and a consciousness like our own inseparable from the 
body; and (3) Animatism — attributing to inanimate things some vague, partial 
form of consciousness. Animatism is a primitive, necessary, spontaneous 
illusion with savages; but Psychological Animism is a specialized temporary at- 
titude or acquired way of imagining or of dealing with things. Conscious agency 
is attributed to non-human things only when they are injurious, dangerous, 
noisy, extraordinary, or when they seem to move spontaneously or are con- 
nected with totemism, magic or rites. Hyperphysical Animism probably 
arose from belief in human ghosts, a belief suggested perhaps by shadows, 
reflections, dreams, and hallucinations, and explaining sleep, fainting, epilepsy, 
sickness and death. Some savages confuse dreams with their waking ex- 
perience or regard them as omens of good or revelations of this or another world. 
The appearance of the dead in dreams gives rise to the belief in their continued 
existence or immortality. The belief in ghosts is universal among savages and 
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is the first and most persistent motive in literature. Yet savages assign ghosts 
to non-human things only when there is a special reason for doing so, e. g., 
when something is widely feared or loved or is connected with burial rites or is 
needed in the mythological explanations of the nature of the spirit-world. 
The original inhabitants of the invisible world were probably ghosts; but in 
time spirits thought never to have been incarnated take their place beside them, 
perhaps because their incarnation has been forgotten, or deliberately denied 
to enhance their dignity, or has become inconsistent with some mythical 
interpretation of their nature. Somecimes, however, spirits that have never 
been incarnate are imagined after the analogy of ghosts under the influence of 
language structure or for explanatory purposes in myths or in connection with 
totemism, nature worship or the personification of qualities and abstract ideas. 
Ghosts and spirits are imagined after the analogy of men, though variously by 
different tribes, because of their connection with the body, of their appearance 
in dreams, of their manipulation by sorcerers and story-tellers, and of the dif- 
ficulty of imagining them otherwise than as men. Spirits marry and kill, and 
mix in human affairs. They have bodies composed of an invisible material 
'soul-stuff,' the substance of all things in shadow-land. They live on spirits 
of an animatistic sort of consciousness. The conception of 'soul-stuff' 
develops into the metaphysical conception of 'substance' or into that of a 
'world-soul.' With a belief in transmigration, or a mystical aversion to sen- 
suosity or metaphysical refinements on the distinction between matter and 
mind, comes the notion of a pure spirit. Some attribute a natural and others 
a divine origin and destiny to souls. Their dwelling place and fortunes 
hereafter are determined by their age, rank, nature, or manner of death. The 
chief motive in man's behavior towards ghosts and treatment of them is fear, 
which often fills his life with terror, objectless suspicion, and a sense of help- 
lessness, and which prompts to migration, propitiatory rites, or painful and 
disgusting practises leading to the destruction of family, tribesmen, and self. 
Affection prompts to rites, lamentations, and the cherishing of relics. There 
is also operative the economic motive of securing the aid of spirits in attempts 
to attain food, trade, riches, power, or the object of revenge or love. A host 
of other motives play a part as Animism develops. Since edifices of thought 
presuppose as models edifices of matter, or in fact, the development of Animism 
requires (i) the rise of manual occupations educating constructive ability; 
(2) the development of social and political organization; (3) the means of 
recording advances made; (4) an educated, thinking, leisure class to introduce 
order and consistency into the chaos of existing ideas. The evolution of 
Animism takes the form of a differentiation in the character, power, and rank 
of spirits, and at the same time, a closer unity into families and polities ana- 
logous to those of men. At this point Animism merges into religion. Dy- 
nastic and priestly ambitions enter in, representing the interest of society 
in order. A sophisticated Animism is imposed upon the people by authority, 
suggestion, or deception, the end supposedly justifying the means. Vague 
beliefs are replaced by reflected tenets; fear of ghosts, by awe, attachment, 
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duty, or loyalty to the gods. But the rise of Positivism and democracy and 
the inability of the reflective mind to make the existence of evil and responsi- 
bility compatible with Theism contribute to the dissolution of Animism, and 
the power that comprehends all powers ceases to be an object, and becomes the 
immanence of all things good and evil. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Lotze's Relation to Idealism. E. E. Thomas. Mind, N. S., 96, pp. 481-497. 
Lotze holds that there is an order of validity independent of the order of 
existence, a distinction leading him towards idealism. (1) In this phase of 
his thought he makes the unity of order prior to that of existence. The con- 
nections of things follow an aesthetic necessity grounded in the nature of them. 
The nature of things lives but is not exhausted in their existence. Validity 
then finds reality in eternal truth. Change, existence, and truth he conceives 
as bound together in an essential unity. (2) But he tends also to depart from 
idealism and to regard personality as the unifying medium, (a) On the one 
hand he maintains that the unity and meaning of existence consist in the fact 
that all things are parts or states of a single being. But meaning does not 
appear apart from consciousness. (6) So on the other hand he holds that the 
personality of the world as a whole involves the existence [and interplay of 
lesser personalities. These in their activity seek to bring a unity of objective 
experience into their lives. This is the essence of moral activity, which takes 
place with reference to what is universally and objectively good. Lotze 
identifies this objective good with the metaphysical unity of the universe, and 
holds that this whole, since it is active, and pervaded by goodness, must be a 
person. But the activity of the whole cannot be in order to bring new ex- 
perience into its life, and so must consist in the ordering anew of content already 
there. So Lotze tries to show its purposive activity to be a form of Becoming, 
a maintaining of self-identity. This activity he sometimes attributes to the 
individuals, sometimes to the whole as such. He wants the end to be, however, 
not only self-maintainance, but positive Beauty in the form of an ever-develop- 
ing order. This forces him to read a causal connection into the events of 
history. Thus ultimate reality turns out to be not a system, but a pluralism. 
Lotze then assumes a Divine Being and an order of spirits cooperating for a 
common experience of happiness. But this presupposes a division of the 
universe into a material and a spiritual world, and gives a false distinction 
between feeling and content. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Nietzsche on the Problem of Reality. W. M. Salter. Mind, No. 96, pp. 441- 

463- 

The essential logic of Nietzsche's procedure in the problem of reality may be 
summarised under four headings. (1) The world is not real. It is merely our 
creation in response to stimuli. We do not even know our own bodies in their 
real nature. The molecules and atoms of science are no more real; they are 
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only what we should see and handle if we had finer senses. Even in the 
psychological world, Nietzsche — though he does not deny its reality — finds 
elements which are purely imagined. (2) We make the world real. Life needs 
certain things upon which to fasten itself. "We project our conditions of 
maintenance, and turn them into predicates of existence." Practical need 
plays an important part also in determining our beliefs in general. It is this — 
not theory — which makes our common notions of causality, of being and 
becoming, etc. Even values are of our making. A great part of our belief 
and knowledge, then, has nothing to do with truth. (3) Is there any reality? 
His very language concerning illusion, truth, error, indicates a reality which 
is ultimate; again, the stimuli which produce our sensations, Nietzsche regards 
as not self -generated. We do not know the world from which they come, but 
we ' receive ' them. But reality is not the world of science, — atoms and forces ; 
it is not 'things-in-themselves,' out of relation; and most emphatically it is 
not a pure and changeless being. Nietzsche can really give no content to 
objective reality. What he does is to view the problem now from a new view 
point. (4) Reality as power and will to power. From our fellow-men we get 
the notion of realities outside of us. Again, distinguishing between true and 
false in the outside world is perhaps impossible, but puttingupanend and trying 
to make things go that way is what every strong man does. Finding the will 
to power basal in himself, Nietzsche considers it thus also in other men. Then, 
may not the world in its real nature be made up of centres of power struggling 
with each other? — This construction Nietzsche offers purely as an hypothesis. 
The will to power is with him primarily an analysis or interpretation of reality. 
The notion of power is not merely physical, but includes the instinct of power 
behind mental operations and in the various moralities of men. The view may 
be described as Pluralistic Voluntarism. Physical motion, the forces and 
actions of physics and chemistry, are to be explained as the action of will upon 
will everywhere. The central life-instinct is not self-preservation merely, 
but this will to power, which means not only to dominate, but to dominate by 
incorporating. When the living substance takes more than it can control, it 
divides itself; but there is no altruism in the process. Propagation, then, is 
secondary and derived. Whatever does not command must obey; this is the 
real distinction between means and end in an organism. Degeneration and 
death may mean actual progress. The mass of men sacrificed to the making 
of a single, higher, stronger species of men would be an advance. This relation 
of controller and controlled in any form of organic life involves Nietzsche's 
order of rank, which plays so important a part in his social speculations. The 
whole gamut of things he interprets in terms of power and will to power. 

Ellen B. Armstrong. 

Uber die wahre Bestimmung der Geschichtsschreibung der Philosophie. Dr. 
David Einhorn, Ar. f. G. Ph., XXII, 1, pp. 34-42. 

During the nineteenth century several conceptions of the history of philos- 
ophy were current, of which two especially interest us. The first of these 
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views the course of philosophical history as the self-developing of an over- 
individual whole. It is a philosophy of the history of philosophy. The second 
view questions what results are attained by means of history toward the under- 
standing of the philosophers. Back of this question lies the conviction that 
history detracts from rather than adds to our comprehension of the philosopher. 
Schopenhauer's opposition to the history of philosophy is typical. We should, 
he believes, go directly to the philosophers, and not allow somebody else to 
chew our food for us. His arguments, although clever enough, are prejudiced. 
Now Karl Joel prophesies that the history of philosophy as a science will 
ultimately destroy itself, by becoming more and more lost in the minute intra- 
cacies of philology. It appears, rather, that we are approaching the beginning 
of a new epoch, which will require a new method in the writing of the history 
of philosophy. What that method will be is a further question. 

D. T. Howard. 

The Religious Implications of Bergson's Philosophy regarding Intuition and the 
Primacy of Spirit. L. H. Miller. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 
23, pp. 617-632. 

Bergson's philosophy is a reaction against intellectualism and determinism 
in science and philosophy, which influences he attributes to the employment 
of the method of physics, mathematics, or pure logic beyond its legitimate 
sphere of application. His own method is that of biology and psychology; 
hence he emphasizes the primacy of spirit in the universe, of the free, creative 
activity of God and the human soul. The charges of materialism urged against 
Bergson are without foundation. While admitting the part played by matter 
in the development of consciousness, and attempting to bring mind and 
matter together, he holds that mind is neither derived from matter nor explain- 
able by matter. Rather, mind and matter spring from one great spiritual 
source, the elan vital or God, a supra-consciousness, very probably a personality, 
a cosmic soul struggling against mechanism and matter and attempting to 
realize itself in a creative process of evolution, of which organic, psychical, and 
social systems are but results, servants, or manifestations, and of which the 
goal is the freedom and personality found in man. Materialism is refuted by 
the fact that matter, though known only in part, is known directly or is as it is 
perceived; hence, it cannot create consciousness; hence, the soul is an inde- 
pendent spiritual reality. The soul is pure memory, an indivisible continuity, 
an unconscious psychic state, choosing, creating, retaining all that is significant 
in its past, powerful over matter, and probably surviving matter as a distinct 
personality of a higher form of existence, for which it has been prepared by its 
passage though matter. If we can bring God and the soul together as inde- 
pendent spiritual realities, religion is assured, for religion is the feeling of not 
being alone in the world, the sense of a relationship between the individual 
and the spiritual source of life. The medium of communication and mutual 
giving of God and man is intuition. Intuition is a direct apprehension, an 
inner, mystical vision, instinct become self-conscious. It alone is the organ 
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of discovery, progress, and adequate knowledge of the elan vital. Therefore 
it is more fundamental than intellect, dialectic, symbolism, science, and 
philosophy, which, however, are absolutely necessary for practical purposes, 
such as collating, analysing, applying, exposing false philosophies, presenting, 
defending, and verifying intuition. Bergson's philosophy is not opposed to 
science and the intellect; it is not a return to empty emotionalism or blind 
animal instinct. Intuition supplements science and must spring out of and 
be tested by facts. It is like the experience of a man who after long study and 
investigation and wide and intimate knowledge of fact, puts himself at the 
heart of his subject by a supreme act of concentrated sympathy and imagina- 
tion. Consequently, Bergson's mysticism escapes the weaknesses of the 
older mysticisms: their vagaries, self-centeredness, otherworldliness, obscurity 
and unethical or anti-ethical tendencies. It is a mysticism with a scientific 
filling, a subjective ecstasy tempered by objective science and historical fact. 
It leads to a religious, social, ethics, in which, however, the choice of the in- 
dividual plays an all-important part. It is compatible with the religious and 
ethical doctrines of Christianity and with a theistic interpretation of life. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Sur la Memoire affective. Louis Weber. Rev. de Met., xxii, 6, 794-813. 

Although memory is usually of events, beings, objects, images, and ideas, 
and not of emotion, the author thinks there is evidence of affective memory. 
In its typical form, the affective precedes the intellectual element, and so can 
be distinguished from an original emotion called up by the recollection of 
past events. The most interesting affective memories are not those of intense 
and epoch-making emotions, whose associated ideas are distinct, but of states 
as little representative as possible. Th. Ribot gives as an instance the faint 
reverberation of emotion aroused by passing a certain house, — a confused 
feeling-state brought to memory by a sensation or group of sensations, and 
afterward related to its proper intellectual setting. M. Pieron notes the power 
of an odor, definite and yet undefined, to do this. At the moment, the ex- 
perience feels old, and foreign to actual present existence; it is fugitive and 
unstable. These are obviously the characteristics, not of a new state, but of a 
feeling remembered. States of feeling which reappear in this manner belong 
usually, as M. Pieron points out, to the period of puberty. He thinks such 
experiences practically universal, but difficult to report in psychological 
language. They should not, perhaps, be called emotions, for they are pure 
and simple 'manners of being,' — the revival of kinaesthetic sensations which 
formerly belonged to the 'me.' The author relates various personal experi- 
ences of kinesthetic memory, when odors, or total environmental conditions, 
brought up vivid recollections of the youthful 'me,' superimposed on the 
'hard,' grown-up 'me,' and made more vivid by contrast with it. These 
experiences are without apparent motives, but not without real causes, 
physical factors external and internal, which produce their effects involuntarily. 
The total influence of environment awakes affective recollections more surely 
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than any unique perception. It is evident, however, that external conditions 
are not sufficient by themselves to cause recollections of this sort, since they 
are comparatively rare. Internal conditions must also be present. The 
author has been in good health of mind and body whenever he has had such 
experiences. This is an argument against their being cases of paramnesia or 
false memory, which is usually concident with fatigue. A change in the rhythm 
of existence, a return, for instance, to the simple living conditions of childhood 
and youth, would seem likely to evoke these kinesthetic memories. Perhaps 
they make up part of the charm of convalescence. Changes of season are also 
favorable to them, especially the first breath of spring. Visceral sensations 
are undoubtedly important factors in these experiences. Indeed some theorists 
declare these sensations to be the basis of all emotion. Probably the glands 
with internal secretions play an obscure but significant r61e. Perhaps the 
tendency of old age to recollections back of the age of puberty is connected 
with affective states induced by the atrophy of the sexual glands. Kinsesthetic 
memories are not images, but states of being. The affective memory seems 
entirely useless, but as an example of memory it is, in highly typical instances, 
perfect, far exceeding in vivacity the ordinary memory of perceptions and rep- 
resentations. It is indeed the ephemeral resurrection of an entire being. 
We may suppose, however, that in a weakened form these kinesthetic memor- 
ies are constantly present to the subconscious mind, and afford a basis for our 
feeling of self-identity. If this be true, the intellectual memory would be 
secondary in importance to the affective. The immortality of the soul is 
indeed a cold invention of spiritualism. It is easy to understand why the- 
ologians believe in the resurrection of the body. But the ultimate solidarity 
between the physico-chemical life of our organisms and the psychical function 
of our higher nervous centres complicates the notion of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism. It can therefore be considered a legitimate postulate, but not a principle 
of explanation. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Die Philosophic des "es ist." Christoph Schwankte. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XXI, 
2, pp. 197-214. 

The present paper deals with the relation between consciousness and physical 
processes, and offers a simple solution of the problem. The natural scientist, 
working from the side of brain structure, has difficulty in finding a place for 
consciousness, which is not capable of measurement. We approach the problem 
from another angle. All scientific propositions answer the questions, — what is? 
where is? how is? why is?, — and can be cast into the form "It is. . . ." The 
question as to the meaning of "It is" is anterior to and independent of any 
scientific doctrines. "It is" means that "man hat festgestellt," that it is af- 
firmed, or posited. The human consciousness is the absolute subject of all 
possible affirmations and existential propositions. There are three methods 
of affirming existential propositions, the natural scientific, the psychological, 
and the evaluating methods. The first works through absolute likenesses 
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and measurable quantities. Its ideal goal is to reduce the world to a physico- 
chemical system and man to a machine. The second method of affirming 
existential propositions, the psychological, works with what is not measurable, 
but it seeks psychic uniformities. Both methods can be applied to human and 
animal behavior. The third method, the evaluating method, affirms truth 
or falsity, goodness and badness, etc. This third method applies also to human 
conduct. There is no causal connection between the psychic and physical 
systems, for each is a series of existential propositions resulting from the appli- 
cation of its own method. Different individuals arrive at identical existential 
propositions, because they have the same sense-impressions and the same 
methods of affirmation. Sense-impressions are ultimately given facts which 
we must assume but cannot explain. The natural scientific method of judging 
leaves values out of account, but involves them, as its results themselves must 
be either true or false. From the point of view of the natural scientific method, 
man is a machine, from that of the psychological method he is a ' psyche ' and 
from that of the evaluating method he is free. This freedom renders it im- 
possible that the natural scientific method should ever attain its goal. The 
general form of moral value in human conduct is that that is good which opens 
the way to unlimited self-repetition and to increase of activity. Thus in the 
relations of the sexes that is sound which makes sound offspring possible. In 
industry that is a 'value' which leads to the production of higher values. In 
the realm of law we find that what is valuable is what is useful for the pres- 
ervation and advancement of the community as a whole. In science, what is 
valuable or true, is what can be applied in all times and in all places, and can 
be carried forward. In relation to the morality of social groups, that is moral 
which can be done and continued by all members of the group. This general 
rule does not apply in art, however, where the judgment of value is immediate. 
Art is the free play of our possibilities. As we all have the same possibilities, 
the aesthetic judgment has a claim to universality. In religion we are aware 
of our possibilities, or spiritual powers, in themselves. God is not the creator 
of the world. The divine in us is the sum of our possibilities, and from this 
we can form an idea of God, as an 'Idea of Practical Reason.' From our 
possibilities there flow social relationships, and thus God is the source of love. 
And there are truly religious deeds, as there are works of art, which call forth 

our powers most deeply. 

W. Curtis Swabev. 



